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he lady who works in the grocery store at the corn my block is called Denise, 

and she’s one of America’s great unpublished novelists. Over the years she’s writ- 

ten forty-two romantic novels, none of which have ever reached the bookstores. I, 

however, have been fortunate enough to hear the plots of the last twenty-seven of 

these recounted in installments by the authoress herself every time I drop by the 
store for a jar of coffee or can of beans, and my respect for Denise’s literary prowess knows no 
bounds. So, naturally enough, when I found myself faced with the daunting task of actually 
starting the book you now hold in your hands, it was Denise I turned to for advice. 

“Listen,” I said. “I don’t know from writing a book. I have all this stuff in my head that I 
want to get down, but what do I write about first? Where do I begin?” 

Without looking up from the boxes of detergent to which she was fixing price tags, Denise 
graciously delivered up a pearl of her accumulated wisdom in a voice of bored but benign 
condescension. 

“Start off with the saddest thing you can think of and get the audience’s sympathies on 
your side. After that, believe me, it’s a walk.” 

Thank you, Denise. This book is dedicated to you, because I don’t know how to choose 
between all the other people I should be dedicating it to. 

The saddest thing I can think of is “The Ride of the Valkyries.” Every time I hear it I get 
depressed and start wondering about the lot of humanity and the unfairness of life and all those 
other things that you think about at three in the morning when your digestion won't let you 
sleep. Now, I realize that nobody else on the planet has to brush away a tear when they hear 
that particular stirring refrain, but that’s because they don’t know about Moe Vernon. 

When my father upped and left my Granddad’s farm in Montana to bring his family to 
New York, Moe Vernon was the man he worked for. Vernon’s Auto Repairs was just off 
Seventh Avenue, and although it was only 1928 when Dad started working there, there was 
just about enough trade for his wages to keep me and Mom and my sister Liantha in food and 
clothing. Dad was always really keen and enthusiastic about his work, and I used to think it 
was just because he had a thing about cars. Looking back, I can see it was more than that. It 
must have meant so much to him, just to have a job and be able to support his family. He’d had 
a lot of arguments with his father about coming east rather than taking over the farm, like the 
old man had planned for him, and most of the rows had ended with my grandfather predicting 
poverty and moral ruination for my dad and mom if they so much as set foot in New York. To 
be living the life that he himself had chosen and keeping his family above the poverty line in 
spite of his father’s warnings must have meant more to my dad than anything in the world, but 
that’s something I only understand now, with hindsight. Back then, I just thought he was crazy 
for crankshafts. 

Anyway, I was twelve years old when we left Montana, so during those next few years in 
the big city I was just the age to appreciate the occasional trips to the auto shop with my dad, 
which is where I first set eyes on Moe Vernon, his employer. 

Moe Vernon was a man around fifty-five or so, and he had one of those old New York 
faces that you don’t see anymore. It’s funny, but certain faces seem to go in and out of style. You 
look at old photographs and everybody has a certain look to them, almost as if they’re related. 
Look at pictures from ten years later and you can see that there’s a new kind of face starting to 
predominate, and that the old faces are fading away and vanishing, never to be seen again. 
Moe Vernon’s face was like that: three chins, a wiseacre cynical curl to his lower lip, a certain 
hollowness around the eyes, hair retreating back across his head, attempting a rendezvous 
with the label on his shirt collar. 
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I'd go into the shop with my dad and Moe would be sitting there in his office, which had 
glass sides so he could watch the men working. Sometimes, if my father wanted to check 
something out with Moe before going ahead with his work, he’d send me over to the office to do 
it for him, which meant that I got to see the insides of Moe’s inner sanctum. Or rather, I got to 
hear them. 

You see, Moe was an opera buff. He had one of the new gramophones over in the corner 
of his office and all day he used to play scratchy old seventy-eight recordings of his favorites just 
as loud as he could manage. By today’s standard, “as loud as he could manage” didn’t amount 
to a whole lot of noise, but it sounded pretty cacophonous back in 1930, when things were 
generally quieter. i 

The other thing that was peculiar about Moe was his sense of humor, as represented by all 
the stuff he used to keep in the top right side drawer of his desk. 

In that drawer, amongst a mess of rubber bands and paper clips and receipts and stuff, 
Moe had one of the largest collections of tasteless novelty items that I had seen up until that 
point or have seen at any time since. They were all risqué little toys and gadgets that Moe had 
picked up from gag shops or on visits to Coney Island, but it was the sheer range of them that 
was overwhelming: every cheap blue gimmick that you can remember your dad bringing 
home when he'd been out drinking with the boys and embarrassing your mom with; every 
ballpoint pen with a girl on the side whose swimsuit vanished when you turned it upside down; 
every salt and pepper crewet set shaped like a woman’s breasts; every plastic dog mess. Moe 
had the works. Every time anybody went into his office he’d try to startle them by displaying 
his latest plaything. Actually, it used to shock my dad more than it did me. I don’t think he liked 
the idea of his son being exposed to that kind of stuff, probably because of all the moral 
warnings my grandfather had impressed upon him. For my part, I wasn’t offended and I even 
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found it kind of funny. Not the things themselves...even by then I was too old to get much 
amusement out of stuff like that. What I found funny was that for no apparent reason, a grown 
man should have a desk drawer full of such ludicrous devices. 

Anyway, one day in 1933, a little after my seventeenth birthday, I was over at Vernon's 
Auto Repairs with Dad, helping him poke around in the oily innards of a busted-up Ford. 
Moe was in his office, and although we didn’t find out till later, he was sitting wearing an 
artificial foam rubber set of realistically painted lady’s bosoms, with which he hoped to get a 
few laughs from the guy who brought him the morning mail through from the front office 
when it arrived. While he waited, he was listening to Wagner. 

The mail arrived in due course, and the guy handing it over managed to raise a dutiful 
chuckle at Moe's generous cleavage before leaving him to open and peruse the morning’s 
missives. Amongst these (again, as we found out later) there was a letter from Moe's wife 
Beatrice, informing him that for the past two years she’d been sleeping with Fred Motz, the 
senior and most trusted mechanic employed at Vernon’s Auto Repairs, who, unusually, hadn’t 
shown up for work on that particular morning. This, according to the concluding paragraphs 
of the letter, was because Beatrice had taken all the money out of the joint account she shared 
with her husband and had departed with Fred for Tijuana. 

The first anyone in the workshop knew about this was when the door of Moe’s office 
slammed open and the startlingly loud and crackling rendition of “Ride of the Valkyries” 
blasted out from within. Framed in the doorway with tears in his eyes and the crumpled letter 
in his hand, Moe stood dramatically with all eyes turned towards him. He was still wearing the 
set of artificial breasts. Almost inaudible above the rising strains of Wagner swelling behind 
him, he spoke, with so much hurt and outrage and offended dignity fighting for possession of 
his voice that the end result was almost toneless. 

“Fred Motz has had carnal knowledge of my wife Beatrice for the past two years.” 

He stood there in the wake of his announcement, the tears rolling down over his multiple 
chins to soak into the pink foam rubber of his bosom, making tiny sounds in his chest and 
throat that were trampled under the hooves of the Valkyries and lost forever. 

And everybody started laughing. 

I don’t know what it was. We could see 
he was crying, but it was just something in the 
toneless way he'd said it, standing there wear- 
ing a pair of false breasts with all that crash- 
ing, triumphant music soaring all around 
him. None of us could help it, laughing at 
him like that. My dad and I were both dou- 
bled up and the other guys slaving over the 
nearby cars were wiping tears from their eyes 
and smearing their faces with oil in the proc- 
ess. Moe just looked at us all for a minute and 
then went back into his office and closed the 
door. A moment or two later the Wagner 
stopped with an ugly scraping noise as Moe 
snatched the needle from the groove of the 
gramophone record, and after that there was 
silence. 

About half an hour passed before some- 
one went in to apologize on behalf of every- 
body and to see if Moe was all right. Moe 
accepted the apology and said that he was 
fine. Apparently he was sitting there at his 
desk, breasts now discarded, getting on with 
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normal routine paperwork as if nothing had happened. 

That night, he sent everybody home early. Then, running a tube from the exhaust of one 
of the shop’s more operational vehicles in through the car’s window, he started up the engine 
and drifted off into a final, bitter sleep amongst the carbon monoxide fumes. His brother took 
over the business and even eventually reemployed Fred Motz as chief mechanic. 

And that’s why “The Ride of the Valkyries” is the saddest thing I can think of, even though 
it’s somebody else’s tragedy rather than my own. I was there and I laughed along with all the 
rest and I guess that makes it part of my story too. 

Now, if Denise’s theory is correct, I should have your full sympathy and the rest will be a 
walk. So maybe it’s safe to tell you about all the stuff you probably bought this book to read 
about. Maybe it’s safe to tell you why I’m crazier than Moe Vernon ever was. I didn’t have a 
drawer full of erotic novelties, but I guess I had my own individual quirks. And although I’ve 
never worn a set of false bosoms in my life, I’ve stood there dressed in something just as 
strange, with tears in my eyes while people died laughing. 
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By 1939 I was twenty-three years old and had taken a job on the New York City police 
force. I’ve never really examined until now just why I should have chosen that particular 
career, but I guess it came as a result of a number of things. Foremost amongst these was 
probably my grandfather. 

Even though I resented the old man for the amount of guilt and pressure and recrimina- 
tion he'd subjected my dad to, I suppose that the simple fact of spending the first twelve years of 
my life living in my grandfather’s proximity had indelibly stamped a certain set of moral 
values and conditions upon me. I was never so extreme in my beliefs concerning God, the 
family, and the flag as my father’s father was, but if I look at myself today I can see basic 
notions of decency that were passed down direct from him to me. His name was Hollis 
Wordsworth Mason, and perhaps because my parents had flattered the old man by naming 
me after him, he always took a special concern over my upbringing and moral instruction. 
One of the things that he took great pains to impress upon me was that country folk were 
morally healthier than city folk and that cities were just cesspools into which all the world’s 
dishonesty and greed and lust and godlessness drained and was left to fester unhindered. 
Obviously, as I got older and came to realize just how much drunkenness and domestic vio- 
lence and child abuse was hidden behind the neighborly facade of some of these lonely Mon- 
tana farmhouses, I understood that my grandfather’s appraisal had been a little one-sided. 
Nevertheless, some of the things that I saw in the city. during my first few years here filled me 
with a sort of ethical revulsion that I couldn’t shake off. To some degree, I still can’t. 

The pimps, the pornographers, the protection artists. The landlords who set dogs on 
their elderly tenants when they wanted them out to make way for more lucrative custom. The 
old men who touched little children and the callous young rapists who were barely old enough 
to shave. I saw these people all around me and I'd feel sick in my gut at the world and what it 
was becoming. Worse, there were times when I'd upset my dad and mom by loudly wishing I 
was back in Montana. Despite everything, I wished no such thing, but sometimes I’d be mad 
at them and it seemed like the best way to hurt them, to reawaken all those old doubts and 
worries and sleeping dogs of guilt. I’m sorry I did it now, and I wish I could have told them that 
while they were alive. I wish I could have told them that they were right in bringing me to the 
city, that they did the right thing by me. I wish I could have let them know that. Their lives 
would have been so much easier. 
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When the gap between the 
world of the city and the world 
my grandfather had presented to 
me as right and good became too 
wide and depressing to tolerate, 
Td turn to my other great love, 
which was pulp adventure fic- 
tion. Despite the fact that Hollis 
Mason Senior would have had 
‘aq nothing but scorn and loathing 
for all of those violent and garish 
magazines, there was a sort of 
prevailing morality in them that 
I’m sure he would have 
responded to. The world of Doc 
Savage and The Shadow was one 
of absolute values, where what 
was good was never in the slight- 


Masked adventurers make the frontpage. (New York Gazette, St doubt and where what was 

October 14th, 1938) Note artist's impression of evil inevitably suffered some fit- 

“The Hooded Vigilante.” ting punishment. The notion of 

good and justice espoused by 

Lamont Cranston with his slouch hat and blazing automatics seemed a long way from that of 

the fierce and taciturn old man I remembered sitting up alone into the Montana night with no 

company save his bible, but I can’t help feeling that if the two had ever met they’d have found 

something to talk about. For my part, all those brilliant and resourceful sleuths and heroes 

offered a glimpse of a perfect world where morality worked the way it was meant to. Nobody in 

Doc Savage’s world ever killed themselves except thwarted kamikaze assassins or enemy spies 
with cyanide capsules. Which world would you rather live in, if you had the choice? 

Answering that question, I suppose, was what led me to become a cop. It was also what 
led me to later become something more than a cop. Bear that in mind and I think the rest of 
this narrative will be easier to swallow. I know people always have trouble understanding just 
what brings a person to behave the way that I and people like me behave, what makes us do the 
sort of things we do. I can’t answer for anybody else, and I suspect that all our answers would 
be different anyway, but in my case it’s fairly straightforward: I like the idea of adventure, and I 
feel bad unless I’m doing good. I’ve heard all the psychologists’ theories, and I’ve heard all the 
jokes and the rumors and the innuendo, but what it comes down to for me is that I dressed up 
like an owl and fought crime because it was fun and because it needed doing and because I 
goddam felt like it. 

Okay. There it is. I’ve said it. I dressed up. As an owl. And fought crime. Perhaps you 
begin to see why I half expect this summary of my career to raise more laughs than poor 
cuckglded Moe Vernon with his foam teats and his Wagner could ever hope to have done. 

For me, it all started in 1938, the year when they invented the super-hero. I was too old 
for comic books when the first issue of ACTION COMICS came out, or at least too old to read 
them in public without souring my promotion chances, but I noticed a lot of the little kids on 
my beat reading it and couldn't resist asking one of them ifI could glance through it. I figured 
if anybody saw me I could put it all down to keeping a good relationship with the youth of the 
community. 

There was a lot of stuff in that first issue. There were detective yarns and stories about 
magicians whose names I can't remember, but from the moment I set eyes on it I only had eyes 
for the Superman story. Here was something that presented the basic morality of the pulps 
without all their darkness and ambiguity. The atmosphere of the horrific and faintly sinister 
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that hung around the Shadow was nowhere to be seen in the bright primary colors of Super- 
man’s world, and there was no hint of the repressed sex-urge which had sometimes been 
apparent in the pulps, to my discomfort and embarrassment. I’d never been entirely sure what 
Lamont Cranston was up to with Margo Lane, but I'd bet it was nowhere near as innocent and 
wholesome as Clark Kent's relationship with her namesake Lois. Of course, all of these old 
characters are gone and forgotten now, but I’m willing to bet that there are at least a few older 
readers out there who will remember enough to know what I’m talking about. Anyway, suffice 
it to say that I read that story through about eight times before giving it back to the complain- 
ing kid that I'd snitched it from. 

It set off a lot of things I'd forgotten about, deep inside me, and kicked all those old’ 
fantasies that I’d had when I was thirteen or fourteen back into gear: The prettiest girl in the 
class would be attacked by bullies, and I’d be there to beat them off, but when she offered to 
kiss me as a reward, I'd refuse. Gangsters would kidnap my math teacher, Miss Albertine, and 
T’d track them down and kill them one by one until she was free, and then she'd break off her 
engagement with my sarcastic English teacher, Mr. Richardson, because she'd fallen hope- 
lessly in love with her grim-faced and silent fourteen-year-old savior. All of this stuff came 
flooding back as I stood there gawking at the hijacked comic book, and even though I laughed 
at myself for having entertained such transparent juvenile fantasies, I didn’t laugh as hard as I 
might have done. Not half as hard as I’d laughed at Moe Vernon, for example. 

Anyway, although I’d occasionally manage to trick some unsuspecting tyke into lending 
me his most recent issue of the funnybook in question and then spend the rest of the day 
leaping tall buildings inside my head, my fantasies were to remain as fantasies until I opened a 
newspaper in the autumn of that same year and found that the super-heroes had escaped from 
their four-color world and invaded the plain, factual black and white of the headlines. 

The first news story was simple and unpresupposing enough, but it shared enough ele- 
ments with those fictions that were closest to my heart to make me notice it and file it in my 
memory for future reference. It concerned an attempted assault and robbery that had taken 
place in Queens, New York. A man and his girlfriend, walking home after a night at the 
theater, had been set upon by a gang of three men armed with guns. After relieving the couple 
of their valuables, the gang has started to beat and physically abuse the young man while 
threatening to indecently assault his girlfriend. At this point, the crime had been interrupted 
by a figure “Who dropped into the alleyway from above with something over his face” and 
proceeded to disarm the three attackers before beating them with such severity that all three 
required hospital treatment and that one subsequently lost the use of both legs as a result of a 
spinal injury. The witnesses’ recounting of the event was confused and contradictory, but there 
was still something in the story that gave me a tingle of recognition. And then, a week later, it 
happened again. 

Reportage on this second instance was more detailed. A supermarket stick-up had been 
prevented thanks to the intervention of “A tall man, built like a wrestler, who wore a black 
hood and cape and also wore a noose around his neck.” This extraordinary being had crashed 
in through the window of the supermarket while the robbery was in progress and attacked the 
man responsible with such intensity and savagery that those not disabled immediately were 
only too willing to drop their guns and surrender. Connecting this incidence of masked inter- 
vention with its predecessor, the papers ran the story under a headline that read simply 
“Hooded Justice.” The first masked adventurer outside comic books had been given his name. 

Reading and rereading that news item, I knew that I had to be the second. I’'d found my 
vocation. 
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